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“* My sons! (she answered) you have done your parts, 
Live happy all, and long promote our arts.” —Pore. 


Tue critical analysis.of the merits and faults of living originals is 
a most hazardous and invidious task, without some compromise of 
self-judgment, the portrait is considered unfavourable and unfairly 
drawn, and so to exaggerate by panegyric, as to gratify personal 
vanity, is to destroy at once the object assumed—the impartial 
review of the subject; besides which, the actions of an individual 
while living, form a bad criterion for such judgment, his character 
is perhaps determined by the performance of a single action—but 
when he ceases “to be,” ¢hat action is placed in the scale so fairly — 
with the other, and there is, comparatively speaking, so little of 
party feeling left, that something approaching to truth must neces- 
sarily be arrived at. 

The former part of this remark applies to our subject the review 
of the real and comparative merits of the tragedians of the present 
day ; that the heroes of the sock and buskin are vain men, must be 
allowed, and surely if the error is to be palliated, it should be in 
their case ; dependant as they are on the favour of a large, indiscri- 
minate, and capricious body, generally represented by the press, 
they naturally watch its movements with an eye of jealousy, and 
taught by the flattery of friends to be blind to their own faults, 
consider that which is really a fair and impartial, a malicious and 
prejudiced criticism. 

The second part is not quite so apposite. If an estimate of living 
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characters is to be fairly drawn, it is of those whose actions (as far 
at least as regard our inquiry) are public, and equally open to the 
gaze of all—and such is the case with the objects of ovr enquiry. 

The length which a few prefatory remarks has led us into, almost 
requires an apology—it convinces us, at all events, that the sooner 
we proceed to our immediate subject the better. 

The four “leading actors” of the present day, are Messrs. 
Kean, Young, Macready, and Kemble, the latter of whom, however, 
divides the favour of both Thalia and Melpomene. Of the bio- 
graphy of these parties we shall say nothing, whether they saw the 
light within one year of each other, or were born at distant inter- 
vals, whether this one “ made his first appearance before a British 
public” on the Ist of September at the Plymouth, or the other 
at the York Theatre, does not in the slightest degree affect our 
inquiry: we shall speak of their merits as actors, as the supporters 
of intellectual amusement, and in stating the beauties which each 
possesses, shall not conceal those errors, which may perhaps, after 
all, be considered but as foils which make the real beauties still 
more evident. With varied qualifications, some the gift of nature 
altogether—rough as the unpolished gem—others in a great mea- 
sure the result of years of acute and laborious study, and yet from 
that very circumstance, so much the more classic, and elaborately 
finished—one with “a noble presence” and manly proportions— 
and another with a diminutive and insignificant person—yet each in 
his turn brilliant or pleasing—each with his peculiar excellence and 
peculiar mannerism—and each commanding a large portion of the 
object of their ambition, the attention and the admiration of the 
lovers of the drama! 

Hence it proceeds, that the admirers of bold and vigorous pas- 
sion, and of the display of extraordinary energy, delight to hear 
the bursts of frenzy—or the screams of reckless desperation—given 
utterance to by Kean; those again who love the more subdued and 
classic style of stage oratory, will speak in rapturous terms of 
Young ; those who can for ever listen to the voice of melody utter- 
ing the charmed sounds of patriotism or of virtue, the fittest themes 
for the voiee of melody to charm with, and yet who love to hear the 
burst of generous passion, but not too roughly handled, will dilate 
on Macready’s superior excellencies; and lastly, those whose object 
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in visiting the theatre is rather the desire of pleasure, than astonish- 
ment, who seek for varied talent, and do not care for readings too 
deep or abstruse, admire the gay, the graceful, the still time-defying 
Kemble. From this slight outline, the characteristic talent of each 
may be known, we shall devote the remainder of this paper to the 
attentive consideration of the merits of each, and shall, in the first 
place, consider those of Kean. 

No one can seize with greater power than he does, the feelings, 
nor can any one more directly appeal to them; no one succeeds 
so well in harrowing up the sympathies of our nature, for often 
after slurring over a speech, he will burst out, with the voice of 
inspiration, “ sweeping all before him.” In the expression of jea- 
lousy, or of madness, or of hate, or indeed of any violent paroxysm, 
he is incomparably the finest actor we have. No one is fitter able 
to express the scowl of contempt than he is—the dark and malign 
workings of the “inward man” are traced in each muscle of his 
countenance; he seems the miserable victim of hate in De Mont- 
ford, or of avaricious passion in Sir Giles Overreach. And yet 
with all these powers of perception and expression, Kean is by no 
means a satisfactory actor; in seizing every chord of the heart, he 
draws them too violently together, and communicates a harrowing, 
indefinable sensation—besides which, a few, a very few, can identify 
themselves with those passions which his peculiar talents so well 
enable him to express: the consequence naturally is, that the gene- 
rality uf persons who visit the theatre, judging from their own 
limited sphere of observation, where they can never have witnessed 
the betrayal of the dark passions of the soul—doubt+their existence 
altogether—so that, that which is the correct delineation of cha- 
racter, is frequently esteemed an overdrawn and exaggerated pic- 
ture. Kean’s genius may be compared to the mighty cataract, 
which tumbling headlong over the rocks, in its tremendous descent, 
first astonishes, but soon involves the eye and the senses in a variety 
of new, yet unpleasing sensations, differing widely from the placid 
lake, which reflecting on its bosom, the shadows of groves and 
palaces, pleases more as more minutely examined. The characters 
in which Kean has been generally supposed to excel, are Richard 
III. Othello, Lucius Junius Brutus, and Sir Giles Overreach. Of 
these, we consider his performance of Othello the best and surest 
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test of his powers; for it is in the bosom of the Moor, that passions, 
at direct contrariety to one another, find utterance ; for instance, the 
extremes of joy and of despair, caused by the influence of jealousy 
and suspicion. Now, to preserve the tenor of one particular passion— 
(whatever difficulties its correct expression may present)—-as in 
Richard and Sir Giles Overreach, must be infinitely more facile to 
the performer, and less calculated to call all his energies into action, 
(sach as the rapid transitions from one passion to another,) than 
such a character as Othello; the first expression which it becomes 
necessary to convey, is indignation at the mandate of the senate ; 
the next, the summit of happiness which he feels, when Desdemona 
is yielded by their decree ; the next, the horror when he discovers 
the cup of bliss, which he had scarcely tasted, dashed from his lips 
by the breath of calumnious aspersion ; and the last, the grief, the 
desperate grief which he feels on finding, when too late, that the 
object was innocent. In the expression of these varied feelings 
Kean is confessedly the master of his art, but this swperlativeness is 
not preserved in his other characters. In the first place, he cannot 
give that charm to the sentiments of virtue which others commu- 
nicate, nor can he fire the breasts of his audience with patriotic 
ardour—and even nature, in giving him a diminutive form, though 
“ elegantly little,” has prevented his realizing the picture which 
fancy draws of a Cato or a Coriolanus. In his favourite character 
of Lucius Junius, he does not convey that idea which we are wont to 
conjure up of one, who undergoes the miseries and taunts incidental 
to a state of idiotey, assumed, in the distant hope of becoming, at 
some time or another, the deliverer of his country. In the forum, his 
address to the people, 1s no Roman triumph of oratory—but it is 
when nature again finds utterance, in that hysterical laugh when 
waving his hand, the signal for his own sons’ execution, he falls 
senseless in the arms of those around him, it is then, that Kean 
once more becomes triumphant. Some perhaps will think that we 
have exhausted panegyric in ‘describing the genius of Kean, we 
have written on conviction, and are not insensible to his faults, 
which are numerous. He indulges, in the first place, in those coups 
de theatre which may command applause, but which find no way to 
the heart: he varies too in his performances, and is a careless actor, 
sometimes, indeed, playing a character in so slovenly a manner, 
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that nothing but his name could avert the expression of disappro- 
bation. 

It would be difficult to discover a wider difference than that 
existing between the acting of Kean and Young, the latter of whom, 
is, a most discriminating performer: he never oversteps “ the 
modesty of nature,” and though too subdued and too quiet an actor 
for the “ profanum vulgus,” reads with great feeling and propriety. 
What nature has denied to Kean has been bountifully bestowed on 
Young : his person is good, his face expressive, and his declama- 
tory powers excellent—and though he never electrifies, he always 
pleases—the nicer touches of nature indeed he gives with a master 
hand ; but he fails in yielding an appropriate effect to the more 
vigorous and passionate passages; thus he is most delightful in 
the performance of one character, when he is far from pleasing in 
another. 

Popular prejudice has unfortunately placed Young in a disadvan- 
tageous position: he has not unfrequently been termed the imitator 
of the late John Philip Kemble ; now nothing can be more illiberal 
or unjust than to visit a man (and more especially an actor) with 
such a charge, on the mere ground of his possessing the same 
peculiar intonation which another actor possessed, or because he 
adopts that reading (on conviction) in which he has been anticipated 
by any one who may have preceded him. Young’s situation has 
resembled this, and it is a common remark, when speaking of him, 
to say, that he is certainly a clever performer, but without originality, 
being the evident copyist of Kemble. ; 

Mr. Young’s performance of Hamlet is perhaps founded on the 
model which Kemble raised; but this does not detract one iota from 
its merit, it is, indeed, a very superior performance : it is in such a 
character as this, or the Stranger, and Jaques, that Young's talent 
is seen to the most advantage. His manner and voice qualify him 
admirably for the expression of morbid sensibility, or melancholy 
madness, no violent passion being necessary, little physical exertion 
is called for—he gives peculiar force on this account to the cha 
racter of “ the fine, gay, bold-faced villain,” Pierre, where there is 
little or uo intensity of passion—the calm heroism and philosophy 
of Brutus is well supported by him; but his performance of lago 
has, we think, more enhanced his professional fame than any other. 
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It had become a general custom, in embodying the character of 
Iago, to make him not only a villain in sentiment, but a villain in 
detail—to represent a moody, sour man, one, indeed, whose very 
look would bespeak his purpose ; Iago himself says, that “‘ Knavery’s 
plain face is never seen till used!” and he is described as a 


“ Fellow of exceeding honesty, 


Who knows all qualities, with a learned spirit 
Of human dealings :” 


From the tenor of such a mind, we should rather imagine that 
_ he would endeavour to shake off any natural morosity which he 

might possess, and assume characteristics foreign to his nature, 
such as gaiety, &c. in furtherance of his design—he should appear, 
indeed, incapable of even the thought of villainy, one whose words 
were the offspring of the moment, spoken and unremembered. Such 
was the impression which Young conveyed, it received the sanction 
of almost every admirer of genuine acting, founded on a proper 
coneeption of the author. 

Lear is a character which requires more power than Young pos- 
sesses—and rant, in such a case, is not unfrequently substituted for 
passion: the same remark will perhaps apply to Othello, 

We again repeat that Mr. Young’s performances are most pleasing, 
and generally equal. If those of Kean may be compared to the 
ponderous sword which does not strike at all, or strikes to the very 
heart; so may Young's be likened to the polished Damascus blade, 
which ever strikes—with more tact, though less power than the 
former. 

Comparisons have sometimes been drawn between the acting of 
Kean and Macready; that some slight similarity does exist, we 
allow, but the most direct contrarieties are more evident; for in- 
stance, Kean’s voice is harsh and grating—Macready’s abounds in 
the most beautiful intonations; Kean’s person small—Macready’s 
well-proportioned ; Kean’s face capable of intense expression— 
Macready’s not; yet they do both possess the fire of genius; and 
though the flashings of the latter may not be quite so vivid as those 
of the former, Macready is the most pleasing actor of the two, 
the sparks of his genius are more equable, more lambent, and one 
great advantage he possesses—Kean can excite all the asperities of 
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which our nature is susceptible, so can Macready, but the latter can 
allay and soothe the irritation—he can revert from the most rugged 
to the most melodious chords, excelling equally in the touch of both, 
now raising us to a pitch of almost ungovernable enthusiasm, now 
lapping our souls into Elysium,” and our voices into silence. And 
yet Macready is “no faultless monster that the world ne’er saw,” he 
is far, very far from it; in the first place, he is a decided mannerist, 
which is a most dangerous habit; in the second, his intonation is 
generally too hurried—it would appear indeed that his ideas far 
outran the language of the poet; another fault consists in the fre- 
quent transitions of voice from the very highest to the very lowest 
tones—that they astonish, we readily allow, but when we retro- 
spectively consider any performance in which we have found them, 
we find that the propriety of nature has been sacrificed to stage 
trick, and that our enjoyment hax been too much the enjoyment of 
sense. ‘There are many characters which these remarks will apply 
to—we mean general characters, for there are some few which 
Macready has made so peculiarly his own, as to defy all competition. 
In Macbeth, for instance, those frequent transitions of voice are 


frequently found; but his expression of intense agony when he 
addresses Banquo’s ghost, and his comparative happiness when 


, 


“ being gone he is a man again,” wonld stamp a master of his 
profession. In Leontes again, and in Richard; but we could 
enumerate many other characters which we should find a little dis- 
figured by such faults, but our limits do not allow us to dwell too 
much on errors, when so many redeeming good qualities present 
themselves to our notice. Passing over his melodramatic characters, 
such as Gambia and Rob Roy,* we will point out those perform- 
ances which have raised Mr. Macready to his present eminence :— 
Mirandola, in the play so named, is a specimen of his powers—the 
story of one whose feelings had allowed him to wed the betrothed of 
his own, and absent son; the meeting with that son; his agony when 


* It is the fashion to extol the performance of this character to the skies ; 
we lay ourselves open to the charge of bad taste, when we say that it does 
not please us, it smells too much of the lamp—it is not consistent, nor does 
it convey the ideas we entertain of the “gatherer of black mail.” Indeed 


we consider Terry’s conception of the character infinitely more correct than 
Macready’s. 
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he discovers that the crime for which he had doomed Guido to death 
' was a fabrication ; and the climax, when he hears, too late, the fatal 
peal of musquetry, which tells him that all is over, was beautifully 
told by him :—nor less beautiful was that of Julian, a devoted son, 
who bears all, even the charge of crime for a father’s sake. Or if 
we trace his progress on Shakespearian ground, how much shall we 
find to admire ; whether we regard him as he pourtrays the stern 
character of Henry IV., or the chivalric ardour of the fifth Harry— 
the petulance of Cassius—the weakness and wicked character of 
King John—or the pride and subsequent grief and debasement of 
the churchman Wolsey. 

‘ Some there are who, bigoted to their particular school, would 
almost doom to heresy, him, who would dare to mention in terms of 
praise the performance of any actor in Wolsey, when the remem- 
brance of Kemble’s triumph remains fresh and unimpaired. We 
view Macready’s as an abstract effort, without reference to any 
other, and as such, consider his delivery of the beautiful soliloquy 
beginning 

“ Farewell, a long farewell, to all my greatness!” 


as indeed his performance of the whole of that scene, most impressive 
and affecting. 

We have already stated that there are some few characters which 
are so incomparably well sustained by Macready, that competition 
has been considered, by contemporary actors, too bold a task to 
venture on: the first of these is Virginius, which character is, per- 
haps, as well performed by him, as it would be by the combination 
of all the talent that ever lived: another is Caius Gracchus; and 
the third, William Tell. The merits of these performances have 
been so frequently discussed, and the peculiar beauties of each so 
dwelt on, that our testimony could littleenhance their value. Wecan 
only say of them, that they form a part of the few bright glimpses 
which now and then visit the Drama—which burn for a short time— 

and too frequently point out the desolation which exists around. 


“ For works like these let deathless journals tell, 
“ None but thyself can be thy parallel.” 


Such are the performances of Macready,—pertormances vigorously 
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drawn, yet ever marked by the refinement of the scholar; such is 
the supporter of the intellectual portion of that, which was once intel- 
lectual altogether ! 

We have now, as we intended, discussed the merits of Kean, 
Young, and Macready. Of Kemble, it was our intention to have 
spoken, but our space, in the present number, does not allow us to 
do so, we consequently lose the pleasure of awarding our meed of 
praise to the admirable pourtrayer of Edgar, and Fauconbridge, 
and Marc Antony, in common with the supporters of Othello, of 
Hamlet, of Virginius, and William Tell; the delay will, however, 
give us an opportunity of witnessing his performance of Othello, of 
which report speaks highly, but which we have not seen. ‘This, ; 
and the other characters we have named, will form subject matter for 
another paper. 

‘« Having been forced to say so much of the players, we think we 
ought in justice to remark, that the judgment, as well as the con- 
dition of that class of people, was then far inferior to what it is in 
our days. As then the best playhouses were inns and taverns, (the 
Globe, the Hope, the Red Bull, the “ortune, &c,) so the top of the 
profession were then mere players, not gentlemen of the stage ; 
they were led into the buttery with the steward, not placed 
at the lord’s table, or lady’s toilette ; and consequently, were entirely 
deprived of those advantages they now enjoy, in the familiar con- 
versation of our nobility, and an intimacy (not to say dearness) 
with people of the first condition.” A better conclusion cannot, we 
think, be found to this paper, than the foregoing extract from the 
Preface to the Works of Shakespeare. 


STANZAS FOR MUSIC. 


1. 
Wuen Time’s swift pinions yet were young, 
And bright Creation’s infant tongue 
Lisped ’mid yon bright ethereal spheres, 
Tn tones unknown to mortal ears :— 
How sweet in Eden’s hallowed bower 
The sun in rosy fragrance slept, 
And twined his beams, 'mid tree and flower, 
O’er tears which Cynthia’s self had wept. 
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2. 
But vainly to the empress rose 
The Bulbul sang his plaint of woes; 
In vain at evening’s starry noon, 
Did every streamlet woo the moon 
In purest strains of liquid song— 
E’en in a world of peace like this, 
One creature felt the day was long, 
And mourned his solitary bliss. 


3. 
But when sweet woman’s magic eye, 
With him beheld the jewelled sky, 
Or when she trod the flowery vale, 
Or drank the incense of the gale— 
Oh then, each floweret, once despised, 
It seemed, with tenfold fragrance grew, 
And Eden’s self became more prized, 
When the fair Eve adorned it too !— 


4. 
Then * * *,* if a world so bright, 
To woman traced its chief delight,— 
How much must woman’s smile be worth 
Upon this dull and cheerless earth !— 
"Tis like the sun’s departing ray 
Kissing the blushing brow of Even, 
Or as upon the withering spray 
Descend the pearly tears of heaven. 


V.D. 
* To be filled up at the discretion of the reader, “ provided always” 


that the name of the fair creature consist of two rhythmical and musical 
syllables. 
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THE NIGHT OF THE BRIDAL. 


TO HENRY PERCIVAL SPENCER, ESQ. 
“ Infandum jubes renovare dolorem.”—Virc. 


Forty years have now elapsed, my dear Spencer, since you and I 
trod arm in arm the beantiful walks of ————— College. You, 
who were of a gay and jovial disposition, often rallied me on my 
melancholy and down-heartedness. You often, in the warmth of 
juvenile friendship, which, thank heaven, time has not served to 
diminish, endeavoured to wring from me the cause of my hidden 
sorrow. I never revealed it. On your return from abroad, covered 
with wounds and honour, but still possessing that kindness and 
single-heartedness which had ever so eminently distinguished you, 
you found me still preyed upon by the same feelings. You evinced 
surprise, that time, which had blanched my locks, and dimmed my 
eye, had not brought with it a balm to relieve my sorrows. The 
anxiety which you expressed on our last meeting, induced me to 
promise, that I would impart to you a history of the events which 
rendered me, even in the midst of joy, a miserable and comfortless 
creature, 

I have now risen to an honourable and exalted rank in my pro- 
fession ; my life, it is true, has been a laborious one, and many 
hours of it have been embittered by sickness and infirmity. I 
have, however, one satisfaction in my declining years. I have 
gained a competence without forfeiting my independence, and have 
never sacrificed principle at the shrine of interest. Having satisfied 
my pride by this declaration, I may, without shame, acknowledge 
that I have no long line of ancestry to boast of. My progenitors 
were not noble, but they were honest—they were just too wealthy 
to be ranked among the poor, and too poor to be considered rich. 
My father was one of that rank which is fast disappearing from 


among us—he was a little yeoman, one of those, whom the poet has 
called 


« A bold peasantry their country’s pride.” 


The aim of his life was to cultivate his farm in such a manner as 
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might enable him to provide sustenance for his family, and educate 
them in a style which might fit them for the service of the neigh- 
bouring noblemen and gentry. Yow, my dear Spencer, know well 
the fortunate accident which redeemed me from such an existence, 
and J consider it as the greatest happiness of my life to be allowed 
to enrol the son of my benefactor in the list of my best and dearest 
friends. 

You must remember, that in the middle of my first term, a letter 
from my dear father occasioned my sudden departure from college. 
You who knew the contents of that letter, partook with me in the 
joy which it occasioned. I left the university for a time, and 
arrived at the latter end of a lovely spring, at my humble birth- 
place on the banks of the Wye. The dreadful war, which broke 
out immediately after my departure, altogether changed your 
prospects in life, and I was rejoiced that the period was arrived 
when you would freely follow the dictates of your chivalrous dispo- 
sition; but I was, at the same time, grieved to part from my dearest 
friend, and the son of my benefactor. The short and delusive 
peace, which shortly succeeded, restored you for a while to me, but 
you found me altogether changed. I will not dwell upon these cir- 
cumstances, but will proceed to detail the.events which had so 
blighting and enervating an influence over my disposition—which 
thoroughly turned the current of my ideas—which depressed me in 
the hour of adversity, and threw a cloud over the sunshine of my 
prosperity—and which in the hurry of politics, and the hour of 
ambition, always remained like a weight of heaviness at my heart. 

You remember my sister—I mean my youngest sister, Marianne. 
You must remember her, for busy tongues once said that Percival 
Spencer was not insensible to the charms of the peasant-girl. You 
know my disposition—even amid the misery which the necessity of 
making this narrative crowds upon me, I cannot refrain from men- 
tioning a report, which (ere it was weather-beaten and wrinkled) 
never failed to raise a blush upon the cheek 


« Which maids were to mock at’—twas so fair.” 


If she did excite such admiration in you, (forgive the pride of a 
brother,) she was worthy of it. Your father, who piqued himself 
upon his taste in female beauty, and who, or the maiden ladies of 
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the village belied him, had much experience in such matters, was 
used to say that she was the sweetest wild flower that ever grew in 
nature's parterre—and she was beautiful—I say it with a brother’s 
fondness ; but her beauty was the least of her charms—she was 
good—she was kind—she was virtuous. Every one loved her, and 
she, poor girl, possessed a heart that never felt hatred towards any 
living creature. She was gay and lively, as became her youth, but 
to these were joined a guilelessness of heart and purity of thought 
that were never surpassed, if indeed they were ever equalled. She 
was religious—she loved religion for its own sake, and her piety 
was not darkened by one gloomy or ascetic thought. Among all 
the warm and ardent feelings, whica possessed my mind, my dear 
Spencer, when the munificence of your father placed me at the 
university, there was not one more prominent, there was not one 
that stimulated me more to exertion than the desire, the excessive 
desire which I felt, to provide for this dear and beloved sister. I 
had other sisters—as good and as beautiful—but there was but one 
Marianne. We were the youngest—we played together—we learnt 
together—if she smiled I joined in her merriment—if I wept she 
would cling to my neck, and kiss off the hot burning tears which 
rolled down my young cheek. Spencer, you will think me a child 


in my old age—but I know your heart—you will not laugh 
at me. 


I said I was rejoiced when my father’s letter summoned me from 
the university. How could I be otherwise? It was to witness my 
dear Marianne’s marriage with a worthy and respectable young 
man. Between a brother and sister like Marianne and myself there 
were no secrets—the state of her heart had been long known tome: 
besides, her lover was one of my dearest friends, and I was happy, 
truly happy, when 1 heard that all obstacles to their bliss had been 
removed, for there had been obstacles. The father of her intended 
husband was a proud and wealthy man—honesty and industry had 
been his guides through a long and useful life, and the foremost 
wish of his heart was that his only son should marry a woman of 
birth and fortune. When he was first made acquainted with his 
son’s affection for my sister, his anger knew no bounds—I have 
said he was a proud, but he was not a hard-hearted man, he saw 
that his son’s health visibly decreased—he heard my sister's beauty 
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and virtues the theme of general praise, and he visited our humble 
home, that he might by personal enquiry satisfy himself as to the 
truth of the common report. To see Marianne was to admire her, 
and the old man did admire her—her beauty pleased—her conversa- 
tion delighted—and her kind attentions attacked him in his weakest 
and tenderest part, his vanity. He saw her too in a situation, of 
all others the most interesting to old age, as nurse to a mother whose 
temper was soured by pain and debility. When he left the house, 
ke left’ it with the determination that Marianne should be his 
daughter ; he acted upon the good old maxim that a good daughter 
cannot make a bad wife. 

You may picture to yourself, my dear Spencer, the happiness of 
Marianne and Tracey, for that was the name of her lover—indeed 
they were happy. One of those female poets, who are at once the 
wonder and ornament of this astonishing age, has said, as beautifully 
as truly, 


“ They loved—they were beloved—oh happiness ! 
I have said all that can be said of bliss, 
In saying that they loved.” L. E. L. 


According to this definition of bliss, they were happy, blessed, 
beyond measure. 

If Tracey was eager for an immediate marriage, he found his 
father not less anxious for its speedy accomplishment. The old 
man’s haste and impatience fully made up for his former reluctance. 
Tracey pressed his suit with ardour—he pleaded (forgive an old 
lawyer's technicalities) before a favourable judge, and his jury (it 
was a woman's heart) gave a favourable verdict. The preliminaries 
were quickly adjusted; the day of marriage was fixed; and I 
received a hasty summons to attend the wedding in the capacity of 
bridesman. Never shall I forget the morning on which that letter 
came. I was sitting in the little dark garret which I called my 
rooms, sullenly brooding over some abstruse treatise of metaphysical 
nonsense ; but I was not wholly employed on this—I was building 
np airy castles of imagination, and dreaming of literary fame and 
forensic honor... What a relief!—a summons home! and on such 
an occasion. I flung away my books. I bounded _like one mad 
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with joy, and im less than an hour, was on my way to my native 
village. I soon arrived there, and a happy and affectionate family 
welcomed me. It was a happy family, but so busy! My sisters 
were all employed in the manufacture of some article of finery, and 
my own room, a little closet, which I had chosen to call my study, 
was absolutely converted into a depdt for millinery. I found 
Marianne kind, beautiful, and affectionate as ever, and my short 
absence from home endeared her still more than before. She looked 
so happy and so proud, and she endured, and replied to, the raillery 
of her sisters and friends with such good-nature and archness, that 
I thought that love, which generally imparts to young ladies a lan- 
guid, but pretty and interesting sort of stupidity, served to sharpen 
her fancy and increase her wit. I was greatly amused—the little 
baggage actually attempted to play off the serious matron! “ For 
shame, brother!” said she to me one day, as I reminded her of 
some of the pranks of her childhood, “1 shall be married next week, 
and then you know—” but a loud and light-hearted laugh put a 
period to what, I am well convinced, was intended to be a very 
solemn and matronly objurgation. You will think me an old fool, 
Spencer, but I cannot help dwelling on those days! 

At last the 29th of May, the day fixed for the wedding, arrived. 
The ceremony was to take place in our village, and the marriage 
feast and revels were to be held at our house,—whence the bride- 
groom was to convey his wife in the evening to the house which he 
had provided for his reception. That house, for ever accursed be 
it! was situated on the opposite banks of the Wye. Heavy thunder 
showers had fallen for some days previous, and the river was much 
swollen above its usual channel, but it was still safe and passable. 
Early in the morning, the bridegroom came, eager with hope, and 
full of happiness. All the friends of the families accompanied the 
youthful couple to the church, and as the last solemn words which 
delivered my sister into the hands of a fond and devoted husband 
were repeated, I mentally prayed a fervent prayer for the happiness 
and welfare of beings so young, so lovely, and so virtuous. 


* The ways of heaven are dark and intricate,”— 
that prayer was not heard. 
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The day was spent in feasting and revelry ; plenty, and even 
elegance crowned the board, and the long hoarded casks of old 
October, which had been brewed in anticipation of some such event, 
were broached in honour of the marriage. Loud and long was the 
merriment of the guests—long and deep were their potations—the 
song, the laugh, the jest, echoed merrily among the old rafters of 
the farm-house kitchen, for there, as being the most spacious room 


in our humble tenement, was the marriage-feast held. The events 
of that night are so strongly impressed upon my memory, that not 
one jest nor song has escaped it. My poor sister was a sweet 
singer—she had no skill in music—she was ignorant of the science, 
but she had taste and feeling, and was one of the sweetest warblers 
in the vale of. . I had often listened with rapture to her 
melodious voice, but never had her strains appeared half so sweet 
as on that night. She sang—the song she chose was a melancholy 
one, and by no means suited to the occasion—why she selected it I 
know not, it could not have been from a presentiment of her 
approaching fate, for never, before nor since, have I beheld a face 
lighted up with such smiles of sincere and unalloyed joy. I shall 
never forget it—often in my hours of solitude, in my waking dreams, 
have I fancied that the tones of that sweet voice floated near me. 
You take interest in my feelings, I know, my dear Spencer, and 
the song, simple and destitute of poetical beauties as it is, may 
perhaps afford you a transient pleasure. 


MY SISTER’S SONG. 


There is a meek and holy thought that cheers the Christian’s breast, 

That makes the glad more gladsome still, and gives the wretched 
rest— 

A flame that knew not darkness yet, a bliss without a bane, 

Compared with which all worldly things are but as baubles vain— 

It fires the warrior to the fight, it glads the wretched slave, 

And cheers us 'mid the thoughts of death, of sickness, and the 
grave, 

Alleviates every misery, and lightens every !oad— 

It is the still small voice within that speaks a nore 1x Gop! 
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When first in helpless infancy my voice essayed a prayer, 

I raised my eyes to heaven above and knew a God was there ;— 
In every herb, and tree, and flower that smiled upon the green, 
The hand of the Almighty One, the glorious Gop, was seen, 
Who sits enthroned in realms of light, in yonder radiant sky, 

And looks upon this mortal earth with never-closing eye ; 

And tho’ with trembling steps and slow, and tottering feet I trod, 
I dreamed a dream of holy things, and had a Horr in Gop! 


When youth and beauty pass away, and dull and dreamy age 

Foretells that death shall quickly close life’s rtrange and varied page, 

There is a thought that drives away the terrors of the tomb— 

A joy that lessens woe—a light that brightens every gloom— 

That cheers the parting sufferer’s heart when life yields up its 
breath— 

That robs the grave of victory, and takes the sting from death— 

That best supports the dying wretch beneath affliction’s rod— 

The holiest of holy things—a fervent Horr 1x Gop! 


At the termination of this song, an old man, who sate near me, 
said, that she was too good and too beautiful to be long-lived; at 
the moment, I thought little of this—it was nothing more than an 
emphatic expression of pleasure and admiration. Events made it 
appear prophetic, and oiten since, when I have listened to tones of 
harmony from the lips of youth and beauty, I have thought on my 
sister and shuddered. 

All was joy and happiness, song succeeded song,-and our house 
witnessed a scene of revelry and gaiety to which it had long been a 
stranger, and which future events for ever banished from its walls. 
The floor was covered with dancers, and though the evolutions of 
the rustic revellers wanted the stateliness of the galliard of old, and 
the gracefulness of our more modern quadrille, there was no defi- 
ciency of merriment and activity. All looked, and all acted, as if 
gtief and sorrow had never known existence—they were like butter- 
flies, rejoicing in their summer garments, and looking as if winter 
were for ever banished from the world. 

At length the time arrived when Tracey was to take home his 
bride to the house which he had prepared for’ her reception. 

F 
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Parental anxiety, ever tender and apprehensive, represented the 
probability of danger from the fords of the river, and it was sug- 
gested, nay, even intreated, that they should pass the night under 
my father’s roof. But there were several objections to this plan— 
Tracey wished to conduct his bride to the house of which she was 
to be mistress—and my sister’s modesty shrunk from the idea. 
They departed. I attended them, and held the one side of the 
reins of my sister’s horse, while Tracey took the other. We enli- 
vened our ride by conversation on different subjects, and | thought 
that I had never known Marianne so animated and impassioned. 
At last we arrived at the end of the Vale of , and I resigned 
her to her husband. We exchanged a fond embrace of affection, 
and I left her, as I thought, in the possession of every happiness 
which humanity is capable of knowing. Although the occasion 
was one of happiness, I felt, as I turned my horse’s head, a sort of 
void at my heart—I was melancholy. As I rode along, my head 
full of visions of happiness, in all which my dear Marianne bore a 
prominent part, I heard, or fancied I heard, a long, loud, and ago- 
nizing shriek—I stopped and listened, and found it was real. 
Frantic with terror and apprehension, I spurred my horse to his 
utmost speed, and rode in the direction of the river. As I 
approached the shrieks became terribly distinct, and I ‘was but too 
certain from the roar of the waters, that the flood had, since morn- 
ing, increased to a frightful magnitude—I reached the banks—Oh! 
God! what a sight for a fond and doting brother. Two horses, 
dripping with wet, stood trembling by the river side, and by the 
light of the moon I could distinguish the dark form of a man 
struggling against the violence of the stream. A little lower down, 
a white robe was seen floating with the current. I cannot proceed 
farther—THEY WERE BOTH DROWNED. 


J.P. P.C. 


ODE TO SYMPATHY. 


(BY THE AUTHOR OF “ SYLLA,” A TRAGEDY, FROM THE FRENCH.) 


Who, where is he that hath not felt, 
As he at Beauty’s feet hath knelt, 
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Some secret power, unknown its nature, 

But boasting still a magic of its own, 

Now sporting ‘mid each changeful feature, 

And now respondent to each varying tone ? 

What Sappho now shall bid her shell 

Of sympathetic feelings tell, 

As, wild with love, but yet of love Aéepatiiny, 

From the Leucadian rock she madly leapt ; 

While, tho’ absorbed in grief, for death preparing, 

Still, still with hurried hand her lyre’s sad strings she swept ! 


Then, Sympathy, oh! then ‘twas thine 

T’ have softened Pharon’s flinty heart— 

T’ have bid thy magic power divine 

Display awhile its secret art. 

And trust me, nymph, had e’en his soul 

Been as that fateful marble cold, 

It would have felt, have own’d thy soft control ; 

And thou too might’st have proudly told 

How, all unsought the aid of gold, 

"Twas thine that youth to bind in love’s sweet wreath, 
And bid a minstrel maid in fetters hold— 

A minstrel maid, who deep beneath 

Leucadia’s billowy wave now weds the shade of death. 


Thou of the feather’d shaft and bow, 
Why frown, deceitful boy-god so ; 
Why, froward thus, yet bid a smile 
Play round thy lip’s too tempting guile ; 
Deem’st thou that meek-eyed Sympathy 
Displays her power to rival thee ? 

Ah! no—she knows, alas! full well— 
What many a pallid cheek can tell— 
How vain it were to love, how vain 

To strive young Beauty’s heart to gain, 
Unless around her Cupid set, 

Enwove of sweetest smiles his net. 
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But yet, it is not smiles alone, 

E’en tho’ of Cupid, lovers own ; 

"Tis not the glance, like brilliant bright, 
Flashing o’er all celestial light ; 

Nor sigh, so much by Love carest, 
Lightening by fits th’ o’erburthened breast— 
For vain the glance, and vain the sigh, 
Unless they spring from Sympathy. 


High on a rustic seat upraised, 

With shell and shrub and flow’ret graced, 
A female figure, lo! I see! 

Myriadz before her bend the knee— 
One simple braid of pearls her clear 
White forehead decks, each pearl a tear, 
While in her more than mortal eye 
Enthroned sits meek Humility. 

And first amid the kneeling throng 

Is one I deem a son of song ; 

If rightly harp, and eye of fire, 

To form a son of song conspire. 

Beside him bends a frailer form 

Not formed like his to brave the storm— 
If haply storm and tempest come 

To rage around the minstrel’s home— 
But one whose every look betrays 

The feeling her fond soul that sways. 
Awhile they kneel—then, rising up 

And quaffing each of wine a cup, 

Grasp each their harp which gave withal 
Such melting sounds they seem’d to fall 
On those that listening stood around, 
Like summer shower on arid ground. 


The song is o’er—but whence that sigh, 
Why dims the teardrop each bright eye” 
And can it be that thus revealing, 

But yet unconscious whence the potent spell, 
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To each, to all around a mutual feeling, , 

That full sigh quits the breast’s most secret cell ? 
Or is’t the harp whose sounds thus move 

And melt the yielding soul to love, 

Bid the wild eye. with lawless passion beaming, 
Assume a milder and a mellower glance, 

While frantic fury feels the warm tear streaming 
Adown his crimson’‘d cheek, and drops th’ uplifted lance ? 
Ah! no—tho’ music’s voice may smoothe 

Care’s rugged path for all mankind, 

’Twere vain the sorrowing soul to soothe 

Unless with sympathy combined. 

Resistless, then, alike o’er all 

"Tis thine, celestial maid, to reign ; 

What mightier spell on earth can thine enthral, 
What check thy course ?—can mount or main 
Thy universal sway enchain ? 

Or who that owning e’er has spurned thy power, 
Save Hatred, Fear, and Jealousy’s dark train? 
None—thine alike in tent or tower, 

The mutual sigh and tear—alike in hall or bower. 


But most in dark affliction’s hour 

Fond woman owns thy sovereign power ; 
What time stern Death, in ruthless mood, 
Hath chilled her first-born’s bursting bud, 
And bid the young eye’s lustrous light 
Set in the grave’s unchangeful night ; 
For who, of such as e’er have known 

The music of love's infant tone, 

Has not, at some one hour of woe, 

In youth or manhood, felt a throe 

Of sympathetic sorrow heave 

His breast, to see a mother grieve, 

And kiss, in resignation mild, 

The turfy mound where sleeps her child. 
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Nor is that kindred feeling given 
To Man alone, by pitying Heaven ; 
O'er things inanimate it spreads, 
And Nature’s meanest work pervades. 
Lo! yon sweet rosebud, dropt with dew, 
Blushing in beauty’s brightest hue ! 
In vain the sun with orient ray 
Would kiss those pearly drops away ; 
In vain he sheds his warmest beam 
Around her—still those tear-drops gleam ; 
And why does that fair rosebud weep, 
Why sorrow’s mournful semblance keep ? 
‘Tis kindred tears her petals fill— 
The parent flower is weeping still! 
Nay more—'tis said, so runs the tale, 
A minstrel maiden, sad and pale, 
With harp in hand, beside a stream 
That shone ‘neath Luna’s crescent beam, 
Kssayed with music’s heavenly art 
To calm her lonely, love-sick heart ; 


Bade o'er the strings her fingers stray, 
And whiled the lingering hours away. 


Suspended from a cypress hung 

Her parted lover’s lyre, still strung 

As when he last in wild despair 

With faltering footstep placed it there : 
Mournful she swept the strings—a sound 
As mournful breathed that cypress round : 
Again she swept the strings—again 
That cypress lyre returned the strain. 
And could it be her lover’s shade, 
Hovering around, respondent played ; 
Or was it that the wreath entwined 
Around had struck them, as the wind 

In fitful breezes flitted by, 

And made them sweetly thus reply ? 
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Nor lover’s shade, nor passing gale, 

Made that pale maiden’s cheek more pale. 

A mightier power that lyre obeyed, 

On it a mightier spell was laid, 

Than aught to which the things of earth 

Had, from creation’s prime, given birth; 

That mightier power—what might it be ? 

That mightier spell ?—’twas Sympathy. 
Lemple, January 2, 1826. 


LEGENDARY TALES.—No. I. 


MOUNT GREVILE. 


“* Linked with one virtue and a thousand crimes.”—Lorp Byron. 


Tue last bell tolled, and the last drum rolled, 
And a tear is in every eye— 

He will soon be cold, that baron bold, 
They have led him forth to die. 


But bold is his head, and firm his tread, 
And his port is fair and free, 

As it was when he laid Sir Gawaine dead 
In the jousts of chivalry. 


The priest has said one prayer for the dead— 
‘“« Pray again, Sir Priest, for me,” 

But he lifted his head and in anger said, 
“‘ No grace has Gop for thee— 


Thou hast spilt the blood of a liegeman good, 
Thou hast stained St. Mary’s shrine— 

And the blessed food, and thy Saviour’s blood, 
Have met many a scoff of thine. 
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“ Thou hast kept thy hand on spear and brand— 
Thou hast never bowed in prayer— 

Thou hast led thy wild band o’er the widow’s land— 
Thou hast mocked at the orphan’s tear ; 


“« But thy course is run, thy race is done, 
Now confess and bow thy knee— 

For unless it be done e’er sinks the sun, 
No grace has Gop for thee.” 


“« Now betide thee foul, man of coif and cowl!” 
The baron cried right proudly— 

“ Thou hast pawned thy soul o’er the wassail bowl, 
What grace has Gop for thee? 


“ Thou hast stained the shrine with lust and wine 
And unholy revelry ; 

If no grace be mine, no grace is thine— 
No grace proud priest for thee ! 


“ I fear not to die—say, shrinks mine eye ? 
My pulse is as calm as thine— 

When thy hour is nigh, for thou must die, 
May thy breast be still as mine ! 


« I would I had died mid the battle’s tide— 
("Twere worthy a hero’s son,) 

With sword by my side in knighthood’s pride, 
But the will of raz Lorp be done! 


“ Now sound the drum—nmy last hour is come— 
Craven priest, why shrinks thine eye ? 

Do I weep at my doom—do I shun my tomb? 
Nay—see now A Knicut CAN pie!” 


In the county of Gloucester, onthe southern edge of the county of 
Warwick, stands the little village of Milcote. The country around 
it has few beauties or graces to recommend it, being, for the most 
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part, flat and uninteresting, and destitute of that beautiful variety of 
hill and dale, which renders the adjacent country so dear to the eye 
of sentiment and so captivating to the soul of chivalry and romance. 
Celebrated, as the county of Gloucester is, in the annals of British 
history, it is destitute of those romantic tales and chivalric anecdotes, 
for which the county of Warwick is so justly famous. It abounds, 
indeed, in the ruins of feudal fortresses, but these are more dear to 
the sober amateur of antiquarian research, than to the fervent and 
ardent lover of traditional history and legendary lore. Here, indeed, 
the antiquarian may store his portfolio and his cabinet, with the 
richest reminiscences of classic prowess, and the most valued memo- 
rials of bye-gone ages, but vainly, vainly, indeed might the soul of 
poesy wander, ere it met with one solitary whisper from romantic 
and enthusiastic fancy. Amid all this dreariness, the little village 
of Milcote stands like a “ green isle upon the glittering seas,” 
famous, not exactly as a scene of commerce, but as a spot on which 
a dreadful tragedy was enacted, and a still more dreadful retribution 
paid—a spot, on which, the generally received truth, that iniquity 
seldom goes unpunished, was made still more evident—where courage 
was seen to hold its sway amid the greatest and direst torture that 
could possibly be inflicted on the human frame—and when it was 
shown, that, in sin and sorrow, guilt and misfortune, conjugal love, 
and paternal affection, take so strong and so firm a hold upon the 
mind, that neither pain and misery in this world, nor the dread of 
eternal unhappiness and everlasting torment in the next, can divest 
the erring sinner of their soothing and beatific influence. The 
mind of man, indeed, is altogether an anomaly ; for, however aban- 
doned mankind may (under certain circumstances) be, there has 
never been an instance that a human soul, however entrammeled by 
vice, and clogged with crime, did not cling to some fond remembrance, 
and retain, amid all its vices, some solitary, though weak scintilation 
of honesty. Misanthropists have laboured to prove that the soul is 
without one spark of original virtue—let them remain in their be- 
lief—there never was a wretch, abandoned as he might be, whose 
crimes were not palliated, or, at least, extenuated, by some single 
spark of goodness and of virtue. 

When the princely Leicester held his more than princely revels at 
Kenilworth, no gayer couple mixed in the festive throng than Lodo- 
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wic Grevile, and his beautiful spouse, the Lady Deloraine Courcy. 
She wes free, beautiful, and young—proud of her descent, but not 
haughty to her inferiors. Blessed by heaven with beauty, and in- 
heriting from a long and glorious line of ancestors, a dowry which 
even princes might not scoff at, she was at once the delight, the 
jove, and solace of her adoring husband, and the object of worship 
and respect to her devoted and admiring vassals. Her husband, 
Lodowic, was equally an object of love—his valour had been proved 
in many a tented field—in the melée of war, and in the less danger- 
ous tourneys of chivalry, his valour and his courtesy met with equal 
acknowledgement, and his unbounded hospitality, in a day too 
when hospitality was considered not as a virtue but as a duty, was 
a theme of admiration and astonishment. But Lodowic Grevile, 
entrenched as he seemed to be by his own virtues and the love of 
all, was a MaN—and though himself unconscious of their existence, 
harboured within his breast two passions, of all others the most 
baneful to mankind, envy and ambition. Baneful, indeed, may they 
be termed, for wherever was there a soul given up to their enervat- 
ing influence that escaped free and unscathed ? 

Gaiety and happiness cannot continue for ever—the brightest rose 
must fade—the fairest sun must set. The revels at Kenilworth 
were at last brought to an end, and Lodowic, with the beloved of 
his heart, returned to the mansion of his forefathers —He was 
changed—he no longer joined in the invigorating pleasures of the 
chase—he avoided the wassail-bowl as though it were poison—he 
no longer delighted in the converse of his wife, nor the engaging 
prattle of his children, but walked in the courts of his antiquated 
mansion like some disconsolate spirit brooding over mischief. Envy 
had struck her envenomed shaft into his heart, and he was no longer 
himself, The magnificent corridors, the stately battlements, the 
courtly hall of Kenilworth raised a rankling feeling in his mind. 
The mansion of his sires seemed mean to his eyes, and he determined 
to raise on its site an edifice, which in costliness and magnificence 
should vie with the princely towers of Kenilworth. From that 
moment he was lost. Envy commenced the attack—ampiTion 
completed his ruin. 

The will is soon followed by determination. The manorial resi- 
denee of the Greviles, for centuries the seat of valour, and the scene 
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of hospitality, was quickly dismantled and demolished, and the foun- 
dation of a splendid edifice was laid on a small eminence in the viei- 
nity of the ancient mansion, to which the ambitious owner, magni- 
ficent even in trifles, gave the proud appellation of Mount Grevite. 
With feelings of joyful pride did Lodowic Grevile watch the daily 
increasing height of the turrets of his new mansion; reckless of the 
present and heedless of the future, alike regardless of the suppli- 
cations of his wife and the remonstrances of his friends, he squan-- 
dered on his favourite scheme sums, to the supply of which, the 
revenue of a kingdom would be barely adequate. Without one 
sigh of despondency, without one pang of regret, he saw the sunny 
fields of Milcote—lands which his ancestors had won with their 
good swords and strong arms—sold for a moiety of their value, to 
supply funds for the furtherance and accomplishment of his ambi- 
tious and extravagant project; yet this very project was the olf- 
spring of family pride. At last even this resource failed him—one 
small estate, entailed upon the male heir, was all that remained— 
and the day which witnessed the occupation of the castle, witnessed 
also the almost hopeless and utter ruin of Lodowic Grevile and his 
family, Lodowic had feeling, but he was proud, and his pride 
prevented the expression of his regret. ° At the festive board his 
laugh was loud and free as in the joyous hour of his prosperity, 
and even when he gazed upon the wife and children whom his folly 
had reduced to beggary, a smile of serenity and joy seemed to play 
upon his manly and animated features. The world, regardless of 
every feeling which is not apparent, imagined these outward signs 
to be the offspring of reality; but there was one whose fond and 
anxious glance penetrated the inmost recesses of his heart, and to 
her his loudest laugh seemed to mock itself by its own hollowness, 
and his gayest smile appeared like the flowers with which affection 
decks the sepulchres of the departed, where all without is joy and 
beauty, while that within is loathsomeness and corruption. A va- 
riety of contending emotions struggled in his breast, and before 
their baneful influence every virtuous feeling vanished. Extra- 
vagance was his first error—pride was his second—and, as is teo 
commonly the case with 
“ Vaulting ambition that o’erleaps itself 
And falls on t’ other side,” 
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his pride gave way to sorrow, and his sorrow yielded to despera- 
tion. From the strict observer of the slighest forms and ceremo- 
nies of religion, he became a scoffer of all that was sacred, and 
those very objects, which adversity in general renders more lovely 
and more amiable to the eye of man; his wife and children became 
the victims of malignant and unceasing ferocity. With his mind, 
his habits and his manners underwent a total change; and two 
domestics, who, in the days of his prosperity, had been the keepers 
or rangers of his extensive demesne, were now the companions of 
his melancholy rambles, and the partakers of his disgraceful revels. 
These men had long been equally the dread and scourge of the 
neighbouring peasantry, and the term “ Black Rangers,” by which 
these simple and unsophisticated beings distinguished them, suf- 
ficiently denoted their sanguinary and ferocious disposition. Lust, 
however, to all honourable feeling, and degraded as Lodowic Gre- 
vile was, he was, as yet, rather the victim of circumstance, than 
the slave of crime; but he stood on the brink of a precipice; an 
impetus only was wanting to plunge him headlong into the abyss 
of wickedness and sin. His soul was torn with suspense, and ere 
the “ small still voice” of conscience could whisper “beware!” the 
hand of the tempter was upon him. 

On the 3rd of October, 1581, Lodowic sate down on a fragment 
of stone, and gazed with an eye of shame and sorrow, upon that 
edifice which had reduced him to beggary. His misanthrophy had 
now reached its height, and as he compared “ the what he was, 
with what he might have been,” he fell into a series of curses and 
imprecations, alike offensive to Heaven, and disgraceful to huma- 
nity. The season was mild, and all around him breathed of beauty 
and tranquillity. He gazed with an eye of vacancy at the beau 
tiful rivulet which sparkled at his feet, and looked with apathy at 
the majestic woods around him, which were now clothed in the 
“ golden livery of autumn.” Some horrible idea seemed to cross 
his mind. Thrice did he rise from his seat, as if to plunge head- 
long into the unconscious stream, and by one sudden act of des- 
peration, terminate at once his misery and his life. Three times 
was his dagger half drawn from its sheath, and horrible as suicide 
may appear, happy would it have been, had the existence of Lo- 
dowic Grevile terminated at that instant. The notes of a bugle, 
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and the cry of hounds waked him from his reverie. He had 
always been a votary of the chase, and the time had been, when 
these inspiring sounds would have entirely dissipated the saddest 
and gloomiest ideas. They now touched a chord which drove 
him at once to fury and madness; he forgot for a moment his 
penury and destruction, and exclaimed, “Ha! who dares intrude 
upon the demesne of Grevile ?” but ere he had answered his own 
question, the groop of sportsmen had passed him in full career. 
At their head, rode Roger Webb, a wealthy and substantial yeo- 
man, who by his industry and frugality, had amassed a sum which 
enabled him to purchase part of the estates of the fallen Grevile ; 
Lodowic beat his forehead in agony, “ Curse him, curse him!” he 
cried, “ is it not enough, that the vassal of the father should hold 
the lands of the son, but he must mock him in his misery? Oh! 
that the bondsman, the born thrall of our noble house, should revel 
o'er the lordship of the Greviles. Would to Gop!” and he shud- 
dered, “ but why should I call on Him, that this strong arm were 
upon his accursed throat, and then ” « Aye! then,” whis- 
pered a deep, gruff voice behind him, “ a noble house would be 
avenged, and the red gold of a churl would replenish the exhausted 


coffers of Mount Grevile.” “Tempter! tempter!” exclaimed the 
unfortunate Grevile, as one of the rangers glided before him, 


« What brought thee hither?” “Love,” answered the ruffian, 
« for a ruined master, and a desire to avenge him.” << Vassal, thou 
liest ;” shrieked Lodowic, “the enemy of mankind has sent thee 
hither.” He tore the vestment from his bosom, as if struggling 
with an internal demon; and with an hysteric sob, which bespoke 
some slight remains of feeling and of virtue, exclaimed, “ Begone, 
I say ; but stay,” and a preternatural light seemed to glitter from 
his distended eye-balls, “ meet me to-night; let this be the spot, and 
let thy brother-ruffian be thy comrade !” 

The last shrine of the curfew sounded—it came over the ears 
of the family of the good yeoman, not as the odious mandate of a 
tyrant, but asa call (at all times most welcome to the hearty and 
sincere christian) to family worship and prayer. Hardened and 
callous must be his heart, dull must the sensations of that man be, 
who can witness, unmoved, the homely but lovely spectacle of a 
family humbling itself, in prayer, before a great and merciful Gop, 
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At one end of the ancient hall, surrounded by all that was dear to 
him, his wife and infant children, knelt in the true fervour of piety, 
with the Holy Bible open before him, the happy and prosperous 
master of a contented and pious family. Farther down, the hardy 
rustics of the establishment, the sharers of their master’s toil, and 
the partakers of his rural sports, bowed their knees before their 
Maker, in reverence and humility. A small distance apart from 
these, knelt the femaie domestics of the farm ;—there was here, no 
pride of ‘priesthood, no pomp of worship ; but the heart was sin- 
cere, and they prayed to Gop, “in the beauty of his holiness.” 
The farmer, in a sonorous, but humble voice, read the ritual of the 
day, and concluded the evening worship with two appropriate and 
emphatic portions of the Holy Writ. At the termination of the 
solemn ceremony, he blessed his domestics collectively, and they 
retired to rest, leaving their master and mistress together with their 
two infant children. One of the babes was already undressed, and 
as it sate upon the knee of the fond and delighted father, it 
amused itself in the petulance of infantile merriment, with clutching, 
in its baby fingers, those ornaments of his dress, which by their 
glitter and splendour, captivated its young and unsuspicious fancy. 
And now a beautiful and affecting scene was enacted: the two 
children were placed, side by side, on their knees, before their fond 
mother, and with uplifted hands, endeavoured to repeat after her, 
with their chubby lips, accents of praise to that Gon, whose good- 
ness they had felt, although, from their tender years, they could 
not appreciate it. It was a sight that might have recalled the 
worst of sinners. The beautiful, though imperfect accents of the 
children, and the fond and affectionate tears of the parents—tears 
which expressed gratitude and contentment, and were more accept- 
able offerings to Heaven, than the pompous prayers of stoled 
priests, and mitred abbots. “ May Gop, in his mercy, grant,” 
ejaculated the good yeoman, “that the hearts of these, his babes, 
be ever as free from guile, from sin, from misery, and sorrow, as at 
the present moment.” ‘The prayer of the unfortunate father was 
fearfully and awfully granted. Few minutes had elapsed, when 
three men, disguised in visors, forcibly entered the house. There 
was one deep groan—two loud and shrill cries of pain and 
anguish ; and the wife saw her husband, and her pretty babies, ex- 
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tended upon the stone floor, weltering in their blood. An iron 
chest, which stood under the staunchels of the chimney, seemed to 
be the object of the murderers’ cupidity. They bore it away in 
triumph ; and thus, the wife of the worthy yeoman, saw herself, by 
one murderous act, deprived at once, of husband, of children, and 
of property. Despair is the touchstone of the heart; the winow 
of Roger Webb rose from the seat to which she had been bound 
by fright and terror,—she knelt between the corpse of her husband 
and her murdered babes,—and as she rose, covered with the blood 
which flowed from their yet fresh wounds, she swore to that Gop, 
whom she had worshipped but a few moments before in all the 
temperate calmness of joy and contentment, a dreadful and despe- 
rate oath of vengeance. That oath was registered in heaven. She 
rose from her knees,—she snatched from her husband’s body a 
poniard reeking with his heart’s blood, and with eyes dizzy with 
grief and terror, read on its embossed hilt the name of Lopowie 
GrevILE! 

On the 10th of March, 1582, a long concourse of curious and 
eager spectators surrounded the Court-house of the city of Glouces- 
ter; and no wonder, for on that eventful day, was Lodowic 
placed at the bar of justice. The hall, in which the trial took 
place, was a long irregular building, by no means calculated to ac- 
commodate a great assemblage of auditors. Its aspect was dull 
and gloomy, save in one part, where by a happy artifice of the 
architect, a window was so disposed, as to throw a strong light 
upon the countenance of the prisoner, and render his various ex- 
pressions of emotion more apparent to those upon whose decision 
his life and fortunes depended. And here stood Lodowic Grevile— 
his countenance was not that of a man of this world, but of an 
unearthly and supernatural being. His eyes were sunken, and his 
cheeks emaciated ; and the locks which once hung in beautiful 
curls over his arched and manly brow, were now grizzled, as if by 
age, and fell, in matted tresses, on a shrivelled and discoloured 
forehead. He appeared more like a man depressed by grief, than 
one agitated by terror; and the glance which still flashed from 
his eyes, gave sufficient indication that his heart was ignorant of 
fear. 

The presiding judge took his seat, and the busy hubbub of cu- 
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riosity which had hitherto prevailed, gave way to a solemn and 
awful silence; while every eye was turned upon the unhappy pri- 
soner, who returned the timid yet curious glances of those around 
him, with a frown of deep resentment, and offended pride. But 
this was a momentary feeling—he shrank from the bar, as if 
wearied with the effort, nor did he again lift his eyes from the 
ground on which they seemed immoveably fixed, except to take one 
rapid glance at the judge and jury. If he had hoped by his hasty 
perusal of their countenaices to gain some solitary gleam of con- 
fidence and consolation, his wishes would have failed him. The 
lineaments of his judge’s face, bespoke a severe, if not morose 
disposition; he was a man “ well stricken in years,” and had 
arrived at that age, when the warm feelings of sympathy and pity 
yield to the sterner and more rigid dictates of justice. The jury 
were a set of bluff and honest yeomen, whose placid and im- 
penetrable stupidity of feature, would have rendered the work- 
ings of their minds unintelligible to the most acute observer. 

. Expectation was at its highest pitch. The clerk of the arraigns 
-rose from his seat beneath the judge, and said in a loud and 
sonorous voice, “Lodowic Grevile, hold up thy hand!”—but he 
looked not—he moved not—he spoke not—« Lodowic Grevile, what 
say you, are you guilty, or not guilty?”—he answered not— 
« Lodowic Grevile, how wilt thou be tried ?”” Every ear was open, 
every eye in the court was anxiously gazing on him—but he re- 
turned no answer. “ Prisoner,” exclaimed the judge, “ persist not 
in thy wilful silence, I have power, and I must execute it—thou 
canst not be ignorant, that I can punish thy refusal to plead, by 
torture.”"* The prisoner still maintained a sullen silence, and a long 
pause ensued, during which a conversation seemed to take place 
among the jurors. “ Lodowic Grevile,” and the stern countenance 
of the judge evinced some feelings of pity, “ Lodowic Grevile, hear 


* This law, so long a disgrace to England, has not long been repealed. 
Formerly on a refusal to plead to an indictment, the prisoner was pressed 
by heavy weights till his obstinacy was overcome, and if he persisted, he 
was pressed to death. Many absurdities still disgrace our criminal code— 
and in our humble opinion, lawyers and statesmen might be better employed 


in revising it, than in raising up materials for revolution, and founding 
QUACK UNIVERSITIES. 
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thy doom! The jury, assembled in this court, have consulted, and 
have reported to me as their verdict, that thou art dumb, not from 
the visitation of Gon, but from thine own wilful obstinacy and con- 
tumacy. The sentence of the court is, that the torture of the press 
be applied to thee, and to render the example more efficient, thy 
doom shall be carried into execution within the walls of thine own 
mansion!” “Enough! enough!” exclaimed Lodowie Grevile, in a 
voice almost stifled with emotion—“< Heaven in its mercy grant that 
in the hour of trial, my weak frame may not shrink from the torture, 
and I feel,” he proudly continued, “I feel new strength in the 
hope that my wife will not be branded as the widow of a felon, nor 
my fatherless babes deprived of the only inheritance which usurers 
and lawyers have left them.” 

On the same evening, between the hours of eight and nine, -a 
large cavalcade of horsemen, slowly winding up the ascent which 
leads to Mount Grevile, indicated the approach of the prisoner. 
The court-yard of the castle was already crowded by a multitude 
of anxious spectators, to whom the result of the judicial investiga- 
tion had been some hours made known. Many had been led 
thither by feelings of mere curiosity, or by that inexplicable predi- 
lection which aature has implanted in the minds of some—a fond- 
ness for scenes of human suffering and misfortune—but on the 
countenances of all assembled, whether by love, by hatred, or 
curiosity, there were visible traces of anxiety and terror. All 
shuddered as they looked upon the dreadful preparations. A stage 
had been rudely and hastily constructed, and the spectators would 
discern, by the dull rays of a solitary torch, that it was fitted with 
manacles, evidently intended for the wrists and ancles of the 
victim. 

Few minutes had elapsed from the time their first approach was 
descried, before the mournful procession entered the court-yard. 
Those objects which the dim glimmering of a single torch had 


hitherto rendered barely discernible, were, now that a hundred 


blazed around them, frightfully apparent. Ip the midst of a hundred 

men, each bearing a torch, and attired in steel breast-plates and 

skull-caps, rode Lodowic. He was meanly clad—and as he sate 

bare-headed and heavily fettered, on a-horse of sorry condition, his 

train presented a sad contrast to that splendid retinue of lords and 
G 
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ladies, at the head of which, a few short years before, he had 
attended the splendid revels of the magnificent Leicester. No such 
thought however crossed his brain—for, here, as is too frequently 
the case on similar occasions, the sufferer was far more unconcerned 
than the spectators. He rejected with haughtiness the exhortations 
of the venerable clergyman who rode by his side, and when at last 
the procession drew up, he rejected all assistance, and though hea- 
vily encumbered by his fetters, leaped, with a look of desperate 
pride, at once from his horse to the scaflold, on which his earthly 
sufferings were destined to terminate. Here the clergyman again 
renewed his pious entreaties, but his kindness was rejected with 
indifference and scorn. “I tell thee,” said Grevile to him, “I 
have prayed to Gop—I have besought Him to dry up the fountain 
of my tears, and to harden my heart—to render my ears impervious 
to prayer—to make my breast callous to feeling, and my body 
insensible to pain. Thou hast spoken to me of fear—Lodowic 
Grevile knows it not—otherwise when one little word would have 
saved him from a death so horrible as this, dost thou think he would 
not have uttered it? Old man,” and the tear which rolled down his 
flushed cheek belied his assumed hardihood—< 1 have a wife and 
two babes—had I been convicted—or should the tortures 1 am 
about to undergo, wring from me a consent to plead—the name of 
Grevile will be degraded—and the slender remains of his inhe- 
ritance will be confiscated by the harpies of the law. I cannot—I 
dare not pray—pray for me—and now,” said he, turning to the 
executioners, and his momentary feeling of humanity again subsided 
into haughtiness and pride—< Caitifis! do your duty—my work in 
this world is ended.” 

The fetters were struck from his limbs—and he was pinioned to 
the platform with the manacles which were placed there for that 
purpose. A linen cloth was stretched over his face, and at a'given 
signal an immense weight was placed upon his chest. He groaned 


4. deeply—and cried in a voice thick from suffocation and agony— 


“My wife—my babes—but shame on this weakness—heap on! 
heap on !— increase my torments two-fold—I will never speak again.” 
But he did speak—not to implore the Divine Grace—not to confess 
his crimes—but to blaspheme his Maker, and curse his fellow- 
creatures, As weight after weight was heaped upon his chest, his 
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cries and his imprecations redoubled, and even the executioners, 
accustomed as they were to sights of horror and cries of misery, 
turned away their eyes in dismay, and vainly endeavoured to close 
their ears against the screams of his excruciating agony. These 
shrieks were succeeded by silence—so long, indeed, that the specta- 
tors imagined that his misery was terminated by death; but long 
and continued moanings indicated at once his existence and his 
sense of pain—at last, even these subsided—he muttered a few 
sentences, of which the words “a Gop of mercy” were alone in- 
telligible—at the same time the crimson stream which stained the 
covering of his face, announced that his sufferings were ended. * * * 

At this moment a shriek was heard—loud, piercing, and terrible— 
the superstitious crowd shrank back in affright, for they thought 
that the enemy of mankind was come to claim the soul of his victim. 
That shriek proceeded from the widow of Lodowic Grevile. She 
rushed wildly through the crowd, and in spite of the efforts of 
the guards to prevent her, was in a few seconds by the side of her 
husband. She tore the covering from his face. The spectacle that 
prevented itself was hideous and disgusting. ‘The veins of the 
forehead were distended to an unnatvral magnitude—streams of 
black blood gushed from his nose and ears—his tongue lay quivering 
upon his yet warm cheek, and his entrails protruded from his mouth. 
The stoutest-hearted averted their heads in anguish—but what sight 
however disgusting, what spectacle however horrible, can drive a 
devoted woman from the side of her husband? She kissed his 
cheek in agony, and seemed in the frenzy of her sorrow to endea- 
vour to restore him to life. She raised her eyes and hands to 
heaven in an attitude of supplication, and her lips moved as if in 
the action of speaking-—but utterance there was none—at last she 
wept—long and loud were her lamentations, till she fell lifeless upon 
her husband’s body. They were interred in the same grave. The 
monument which related the history of her virtues, was silent on the 
subject of Ais crimes. 

The two rangers, the partners of Grevile’s guilt, eluded the pur- 
suit of justice. The lands of Mileote, which, on the death of the 
widow of Reger Webb, became the property of the crown, were 
by James the First restored to the two sons of Lodowic. They 
lived a life of religion and retirement, and looked with such horror 

ce 2 
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on the monument of their father’s ambition—the fatal castle of 
Mount Grevile—that they never suffered it to be inhabited. During 
the civil wars which followed, they evinced their gratitude to James 
by devoted loyalty to his unfortunate son, and fell, while fighting at 
the side of their royal master, on the plains of Naseby, where a 
battle was fought, the result of which led to events which, for a 
while, expelled a gallant family from the throne of their ancestors, 
and transferred the sceptre of England into the hands of a low-bred 
and insolent fanatic. 
f J.P. P. C. 


THE HAPPY RETURN. 
A SONG. 


Tue wind blew hard, the sea ran high, 
Matilda saw the tempest nigh ; 

Her Henry o’er the sea must come, 

“ Hasten, my love! Oh, hasten home !” 


The thunder roared, the lightning flashed, 
Against the beach the wild waves dashed ; 
« When will my dearest Henry come? 
Hasten, my love! Oh, hasten home !” 


Far in the horizon’s utmost verge, 
A white speck mounted o’er the surge ; 
“ "Tis Henry’s boat, the sail 1 see, 


Hasten, my love, across the sea!” 


Regardless oi the tempest’s roar, 

The light skiff reached the shelvy shore ; 
No more Matilda felt alarms, 

She rushed into her Henry’s arms. 





HIEROGLYPHICS. 


“ Give me what's pretty odd and new, 
All ugly-odd old things I leave to you.” 


I wap an uncle, who was a collector—I do not mean of poor’s rates 
and taxes, but a virtuoso—one of those gentlemen who give a great 
deal of money for a thing they know nothing about. It was not 
often he admitted me into his “sanctum sanctorum,” for I was 
deemed a reprobate, and only because I once burst out into a 
laugh, when he was expatiating about a porridge-pot dug out of the 
ruins of Herculaneum, that appeared to me any thing but that which 
he took it for. This was an affront he did not speedily forget, and, 
consequently, my visits were always received in the parlour, where 
there was nothing to excite my risible muscles, unless 1 had a mind 
to laugh at myself, which, my uncle knew, was the last thing a man 
thinks of. However, calling upon him one fine summer morning, I 
found a new servant, (he had dismissed the old one, for daring to 
throw away some Egyptian sand, which, he thought, was meant for 
the floor of the kitchen,) who shewed the way to my uncle’s library. 
The old gentleman stared, and seemed surprized to see me, but bade 
me be seated, and we conversed for some time on the ordinary topics 
of the day. As I was, cap in hand, about to take my leave, he 
requested my attention, for a few minutes, to some fine specimens of 
the Egyptian, which he had recently purchased; and pointing to a 
papyrus, daubed over with red figures of one handed men, croco- 
diles, and other reptiles, asked me, “ what was my opinion of it?” 
1 answered, “ that it seemed to be good Egyptian all over, but to 
me it was as good as Greek, for I understood nought about it.” 
The old mundungus pushed the cap off his aged eyebrows, for nage: 
was habited, after the fashion of Mat. Prior, in night cap and 
mornng gown, and exclaimed, “ Ah! how great is your loss. But, 
you may be thankful, Joe, in having such an uncle as I am; another 
person would let you remain in utter darkness, a very Vandal, as 
you are, though 1 shall act otherwise.” In truth, 1 wished to 
tinue in my blessed state of ignorance, and wanted to depart, res 
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uncle would not see my distress, end led me up to the papyrus, with 
an air of triumphant satisfaction. “ You see, Joe,” he began, “the 
Egyptians were very obscure writers, nor can we wonder at it, for 
they flourished in an age of darkness, that is the reason we find all 
their remains underground, buried in oblivion, did we not bring 
them to light in “czco tumuli,”. as some one observes. But, 
“ n'importe,” I pride myself upon being as well versed in these 
affairs as Belzoni himself. I must give you to understand, Joe, 
that this appears to me, a series of easy monosyllabic exercises, 
doubtless intended for the instruction of their children. Now you 
see, Joe, by the crest; that bird is a cock, and those two next him, 
from being black, I was willing to take for black birds, but upon a 
closer inspection, I am sure they are crows, as will appear; now 
these two birds being placed in the sw, which is above the line, and 
consequently rising, represents the morning, because the sun always 
rises early, and, then put it together, the passage stands thus— 
the cock crows in the morn. I indulged in immoderate laughter, 
which was near rising again, when my uncle asked, “ Sir, does he 
not do so?” “O yes, Sir,” answered I, “though the author 
has gone a sad plodding roundabout way to express himself. But, 
pray, who is that old gentleman who leans upon a stick very like 
his own legs? I suppose, he represents crabbed age to judge from 
his sour looks?” <“ No, Joe, no, you are wrong, boy,” said uncle, 
“ by his being an Egyptian, and using a bent stick, he certainly 
stands for an Egyptian beau” (bow.) Heavens bless us! how I 
distorted my features with laughing. Uncle raged, stamped, swore, 
tore off his night cap, rent his morning gown, pulled down the bell 
rope, hurled his red slipper at the servant’s head, and ordered him 
never to let me into his cabinet again. Alas! he never did; for 
the old gentleman died soon after this fracas; he died through 
vexation at overturning a Chinese vase, that, if we are to believe 
him, was the punch bowl of Kein Fo, who died fighting for his 
country, and whose virtues are all recorded by his biographer, 
Twangi Fongi, in good Chinese figures as ugly as their author. 
Thus were my poor uncle’s vase and heart so closely united as to be 
broken by each other! 

It was not long after the departure of my uncle’s spirit from his 
heaven upon earth, his show room of crinkum crankums, that the 
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sale of the articles of verti took place. 1 was present and exa- 
mined all the collection of nonsensical fal Jals, but, when the papyrus 
was offered by the auctioneer, 1 had another laugh, which my friend 
Tom Long, observing, wished to be acquainted with the source of 
my mirth. I then related the anecdote. “ And yet,” said Tom, 
‘there are many hieroglyphics in our own language.” I gave him 
a look of disbelief. ‘ Nay,” answered he, (shade of Johnson for- 
give me, could a horse say more,) “indeed, it is a fact; I have a 
specimen by me, you shall hear it.” And here, Mr. Editor, it is ; 
though you will not understand the original, by threading the mean- 
ing, which I have placed in parentheses, you will find it a sensible 
letter enough ! 

My coat cost more than it ought (Dear), thing that I never pay 
(Bill.)—Catch at it (Bob.), has been drilling me with holes till I am 
almost gone (boring me almost to death). He imagines himself 
quite the rising of the waters (swell), in this conglobation of houses 
(town), which is.a thing too heavy for any one (insupportable). If 
you could half fali down here (trip), 1 would put my best leg out 
to glue you (hurry to join you), for, [ think, catch at it (Bob.) ought 
to be made bacon of (cured), since he has brought to bed (conceived), 
so much of himself. 

This will doubtless confuse you, for it cannot be well pointed out 
in the parentheses, and I therefore give you the translation, I may 
call it, of the English Hieroglyphics. 


My dear Bill.—Bob. has been boring me almost to death. He 
imagines himself quite the swell of this town, which is insupport- 
able. If you could trip over here, I would hurry to join you, for, I 
think Bob ought to be cured, since he has conceived so much of 
himself. 


Such is the intended meaning of the above letter, and I know 
not what to laugh at most, the folly of the man in throwing away 
his time in dictating such trash, or of the English language that 
bears such distant, yet apposite, reflections. 

FF; 


we 
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THE NORWOOD GYPSIES. 


“ Parvum et ridiculum fortasse, videatur quod dicturus sum; dicam 
tamen vel ideo ut rideatur.”—Quint. pe Orat. Diacoe. 
“ T’d rather choose that I should die 
Than my predictions prove a lie.—Swirt. 


For the last sixty-nine years, I have always, on the Ist of Ja- 
nuary, been greeted with the well-meant salutation, “ a happy 
new year!” A murrain confound such happiness! I say. Every 
new year brings with it an accumulation of miseries. That bane of 
human happiness, improvement, is striking at the root of every thing 
venerable, decent, or imposing. We are fast becoming a moral 
people. England is no longer “ merry England,” our May-games, 
our merry meetings, our wakes, fairs, and festivals, have given way 
to Bible societies, mechanic's institutions, and saving banks— 
mountebanks and morrice-dancers have the fear of the tread-mill 
before their eyes, and even “ Mr. Merriman,” with all his stock of 
ready-made witticisms, has elongated his laughing face into a purita- 
nical grin, and leaving his “ quirks, quips, and quiddits,” has be- 
taken himself to some useful and honest employment—sad times ! 
So much for low life, the higher orders have equally degenerated, 


« A fellow-feeling makes us wondrous kind.” 


They have taken the brute creation under their special protection, 
aud have legislated for calves and donkeys, while the brave defen- 
ders of our country are lashed without feeling or mercy. The 
brutes themselves evidently feel their superior happiness, and the 
words, “ nemo me impune lacessit,” may be clearly distinguished in 
the bray of every ass within the bills of mortality. « Ta prute 
peastials,” as Dougal calls them, are grateful. The ass has lent 
them his wit, the sheep has imparted her courage, and so boundless 
has been the gratification of the horned cattle, that they have be- 
stowed their frontal ornaments on their protectors, without discre- 
tion or discrimination. We have degenerated in every thing, one 
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may now walk over Hounslow Heath or Finchley Common without 
fear of highwaymen ; and the traveller may journey from Temple 
Bar to the Land’s End, and be stopped by nothing but turnpikes, 
« Othello’s occupation’s gone.” Where are the “ Gentlemen of the 
Road ?” where now be the Macheath’s and Nimming Ned’s of the 
bye-gone ages? No travellers are murdered at Bagshot; no 
gibbet swings in graceful grandeur at the foot of Shooter’s Hill. 
The accomplished cavalier who handed the ladies with an air of 
gallantry from their carriage, that he might plunder their husbands 
without a shock to their tender nerves, has vanished from the face of 
the earth; even foot-pads are becoming “ rare aves,” and if honesty 
keeps pace with morality, robbery will be considered as the mere off- 
spring of some old woman's brain, and murder as 


« That stuff that dreams are made of” 


But I have not yet given vent to my bitterest complaint. An 
EXECUTION, formerly the most delightful, as well as most striking of 
spectacles, has become a mere legal ceremony, calculated to excite 
no other emotions than terror and pity. It was not_so in the days 


of my youth. In those halcyon times, the night previous to the 
execution, was spent in jollification with the worthy Ordinary ; it 
being wisely considered, that the few remaining hours of a waning 
life should be devoted to pleasure. When the morning arrived, 
there was not, as now, a short time from life to eternity; but the 
hero of the day was marched in triumph along streets crowded with 
multitudes of emulative admirers. No Roman consul ever looked 
from his triumphal car with a prouder glance of satisfied ambition, 
than did the denizens of Newgate, from their more humble, but 
equally attractive vehicle. I remember one, and a noble fellow he 
was, he was condemned for the trifling crime of robbing and mur- 
dering a wealthy citizen, on Muswell Hill. How bold was his 
demeanour, how undaunted was his eye! He was dressed as 
though he was about to wed a warmer bride than the “ the hairinee.” 
A handsome periwig flowed in graceful curls over his well turned 
shoulders, and reposed in becoming folds upon a scarlet coat, deco- 
rated with enormous gilt buttons. From beneath this peeped, 
like the petals of a damask rose, a flaming yellow shag waistcoat ; 
bright buckskin breeches, fastened at the knee with sixteen parti- 
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coloured ribands, silk stockings, and channel-pumps, ornamented 
with highly embossed buckles, completed his costume. I have 
been particular in my description of his dress. Conquerors 
love to hear the history of their exploits; poets and painters doat 
on the offspring of their pencils and their pens. Dr. Southey, 
and Miss Landon quote their own verses.—Poor fellow! I made 
his breeches ———._ In his left hand, he held a bouquet of roses, 
and with his right made graceful obeisance to the ladies who 
gazed at him from their windows. I accompanied the procession 
to Tyburn. With what an air did he stand beneath the fatal 
beam! his courage never deserted him; he kicked the hangman 
from the cart, and gave the last signal with his own muslin kerchief. 
The cart moved sadly from beneath him—an excellent method, far 
preferable to the cruel custom at present in vogue, for it served to 
prolong the life of the criminal, and give him an idea of death 
while yet in the midst of life. Poor feliow, he had other sins to 
answer for besides robbery and murder; he never paid me for his 
breeches. . 

And the Norwood gypsies!—Shame on an improving age! 
Their green huts are levelled with the earth, and “ the hare has 
kindled on their hearth-stones.”” Primitive, patriarchal race! »they 
delighted not in the guards of attire, nor in fancy of apparel ; but 
in negligence of dress, vied even with apostolical simplicity. 
Their wishes and their wants were few, nor were their gains great, 


Zpexpoy per éLacrovvra, rov opixpov Sere 
Meiov gépovra xa: rod’ ekupkody.* 


Money was no object to them. They knew not the value of riches. 
They knew no law but the law of Nature, and had no other incen- 
tives to action than the dictates of their own inclination. They 
were a truly pastoral people, a sort of Scythian Nomades—their 
castle was the forest, their bower the greenwood-tree. But mark 


* This quotation and the Latin motto were supplied by my nephew; he 
is a sharp lad, and notwithstanding my prejudices against innovations, I 
shall send him to the New University in Gower Street.—He found it, he 
tells me, in Anacreon, a Hebrew poet of unquestionable morality, who lived 
in the timé of Moses.—I am a plain, blunt, rudely-educated man myself, 
and as for Hebrew poetry, it is all Greek to me. 
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the malice and stupidity of human nature; even these people could 
not escape ‘“ back-wounding calumny.” If a hedge was broken 
down—if a sheep was missiug—if an inroad was made on the hen- 
roost, who but “the gypsies” were the perpetrators of these out- 
rages. The speckle-backed hen, the best breeder in the yard, 
layed no eggs, a gypsy-woman had been seen on the premises. 
The red cow gave but two pints of milk—no wonder—* the 
gypsies” were encamped just below the meadow gate. Calumny 
did not stop here; John, the ploughman, came late to his work, 
(the idle rascal had been spending his wages at the ale-honse), the 
fault was laid at the door of a black-eyed A.gyptian, the daughter 
of Tom, the tinker. These calumnies were the offspring of 
querulous old age—growling is the prescriptive right of the aged ; 
but with the young and single-hearted, the case was far different. 
The Egyptians possessed in no slight degree, the art of divination, 
the huge volume of futurity was laid open to them, and all ranks 
flocked to their greenwood bower, to take a glance at its mystic 
pages. The sturdy labourers and the black-eyed lasses of the 
neighbouring villages, deposited their mites with trembling anxiety, 
and ventured a timid question as to the fidelity of their respective 
sweet-hearts. Nor was this all, dames and squires of high degree 
scrupled not at times to consult the mysterious volume of fate. To 
do the wandering tribes justice, they rarely failed in their predic- 
tions. 1 remember several instances in which their prophecies 
appeared almost miraculous. I may as well record them. 

Mary Gibbins, a cherry-cheeked, laughing-eyed, little rogue of a 
dairy-maid, tired of a state of single blessedness, went to consult 
as to the probable period of her marriage—the response of the 
Pythoness was, 


.“* The flower that grows on the thorny tree, 
Where wantonly roves the busy bee, 
Shall dearest to Mary’s bosom be.” 


Poor Mary went away dissatisfied ; she asked for a husband, and 
they gave her a riddle. Mark the sequel. On her return home- 
wards she met John Rose, one of the tightest lads that ever turned 
a furrow, or ate beans and bacon. Mary fixed her eyes on the 
ground, and bit the corner of her apron. John stared at Mary and 
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played with the tie of his neckcloth. Mary looked like a wicked 
little hoyden, John looked like a fool. In six weeks they were 
married. 


John Noosem, the poacher, went to have his fortune told. The 
answer was, 


« A happy man thou soon shalt be, 
From tipstaff, gaoler, and keeper free.” 


This prophecy was partly verified. Noosem was transported for 
sheep-stealing. 

These are a few of the innumerable instances of their miraculous 
skill in divination. Envy is never wanting in terms of abuse. The 
Sir Oracle of a neighbouring quarter-sessions called their predictions 
fraud and imposture, and their simple mode of life vagrancy and 
dishonesty. Alas! the ban of power was upon them! They were 
whipped, fettered, and imprisoned, but so strong was the predi- 
lection they entertained for their sylvan retreats, that in spite of the 
terrors of the stocks, the strong arm of the law, and the exertions 
of an unpaid magistracy, (another humbug of an improving age,) 
many years elapsed ere they were thoroughly driven into exile. 
Indeed, I an told that a few disconsolate creatures still hover, like 
unquiet spirits, about the scenes of their former greatness; but 
these are no more to be compared to the parent horde, than is that 
attenuated bag of skin and bone, the “ Living Skeleton ” to be put 
in competition with the flesh and blood carcase of “ Barclay and 
Perkins’s drayman.”” My readers must pardon my prolixity—I 
love to dwell upon the ruins of departed greatness. As my nephew 
says, 


« Omne vetus sanctum.” 


I could dilate for ever on the sufferings and persecutions of these 
injured and interesting people—but I have a sacred duty to per- 
form. I, even I, Simon Swanspown, tailor and breeches-maker, 
will vindicate their memory, and show a discerning public, that 
the knowledge of prophecy that I gained among these people in my 
youth, has not been forgotten amid the cares of business, nor been 
diminished by the infirmities of old age; but, as my nephew says, 


* revenons & nos moutons,”” 
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The truth of the matter is, that Marmapuxe Merry, Esq. the 
respected and respectable editor of this still more respectable 
periodical, requested me to lend him my valuable assistance. 
“TI would,” I tola him, “ attempt something new—I would 
soar in the literary hemisphere to a height unknown to modern 
writers, enter on a new flight, and astonish an admiring world. 
Sir,” I continued, I will prophesy.” I was almost tempted to 
knock Mr. Marmaduke down in return for his horse-laugh. In that 
case I should have lost a customer, and the settlement of my bill 
would have been more uncertain than ever. “ Mr. Marmaduke 
Merry,” said I, raising my voice, “Mr. Marmaduke Merry ! old 
age is not to be scofled at—IJ possess, at least, the scissurs and 
thread which were the attributes of the ‘Parc’ of old, and I feel 
the prophetic spirit rich within me!” This rebuff, delivered, as it 
was, in that dignified and distant manner, which, Mrs. Swansdown 
says, is peculiar to me, at once silenced my impertinent debtor, 
and left me master of the field. ‘To work then—*fervet opus,” as 
my nephew says. 

Away with appeals to the present, and promises for the 
future—they are, like politics, a stale jest, the “crambe repetita,” 
and “ toujours perdrix,” of all periodical writers. It is at that season 
that naughty editors make promises of amendment—good ones vow 
to become better—excellent ones vow to be superlative. All this 
(my readers will see I can cast a joke against myself) is too trades- 
manlike—it smells of the shop—it reminds one of the tailor sending 
in his bill, returning thanks for past favours, soliciting future 
patronage, and containing—screwed up in one corner of the sheet, 
like the point at the end of an epigram, a request for “ prompt 
payment,” with the salvo, “when convenient.” But “ allons !”— 
“this way, ladies and gentlemen, and you shall see—what you 
shall see !” 

I was observing that all these promises were dead stock—the 
trick is found out, like Hunt’s patriotism—exploded like the-—— 
steam-boat—quite stale, like Martin's blacking, or his namesake’s 
humanity. 


“ Nought, saith the Preacher, underneath the sun 
Is new :” 


Be it so, we'll endeavour, at least, to be original. Odes to pity— 
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Sonnets to the Moon—gquatrains to eye-brows—Lines to Ellen— 
Elegies on Cats—and Fugitive Poems, (so called from the flying 
leap which the poetess Sappho took into the sea,) are as old as 
Periodical Literature, which may be traced as far back as that 
Blind old ballad-singer, Homer, who visited certain parts of Greece 
at stated periods, and travelled from place to place with his com- 
positions, just as our reviews and magazines are carried from town 
to town by the stage coaches. “En passant,” if Romeo had lived 
in this age of improvement, morality, and philanthropy, would he 
not have been sent to the treadmill, under the vagrant act, as a 
rogue and a vagabond?—N. B. Sam (my nephew) says that he 
shall propose the foregoing as a question for discussion to the mem- 
bers of the “ Philomathic Institution,” who spout in a chapel 
situated in Burton Street, Burton Crescent. It is a very respectable 
society, for its Patron is the Duke of Sussex, and its President— 
“God save the mark!” is—W’. Bengo Collyer, D-D. F.R.S. 

Before Mr. Merry applied to me, [ intended to write for the 
« Philomathic Journal,” (for the orators publish a journal,) a treatise 
on the extensive subject propounded by Thomas Aquinas—<« de 
omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis,” but upon mature deliberation I 
gave up the idea, since the Old Lady's—1! beg pardon—the ‘Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine” forms one every month. As I said before— 
I'll be prophetic—and leaving to contemptible—I mean contempo- 
rary writers, the dull routine of pledges and promises, commune 
with Robert Mixon and Pastorini, fly on a broomstick after 
Mother Shipton—as Sam says, 


“ Per liquidum ethere 
Vartes !” 


eclipse the Norwood gypsies themselves, and the world shall say 


of me, 


« This was the noblest prophet of them all!” 


I could here enter into a discussion upon the nature, property, 
and tendency of prophecy, but I am not yet prepared to present my 
readers with a specimen of my critical and analytical powers, suffice 
it to say, I have followed a rather unusual method—for as my 
nephew tells me, 


“ Non usitata nec tenui feror 
Penna!” 
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Aud now to my prohpecies—but as modern soothsayers generally 
indulge a@“little in the “Ercles Vein” and 


« Bombast circumstance 
Horribly stuffed with epithets of war !” 


1 will follow the example of a celebrated, but infamous political 
writer, and if my predictions be not verified, will submit to be 
broiled on a gridiron for the edification and instruction of future 
prophets. I assume great merit to myself for the manner and 
method of my forebodings. 1 neither consult the heavens for my 
information, nor mystify my readers with hiercglyphics, to be in- 
terpreted, at the year’s end, according to my. own sovereign will 
and pleasure. I ought to have been apprentice to an almanack- 
maker. I should have made a shining character. My unlucky 
stars made me a tailor. The world has lost an astrologer, and I 
have lost—an opportunity. No matter. 

1. No fewer than ninety-nine fires will take place during the 
present year in the metropolis—ninety of which will occur precisely 
one week before quarter-day. Property to an immense amount, 
consisting of money, plate, jewels, and furniture will be irretrievably 
lost, and the calamity, in nine cases out of ten, will be attributed 
to the carelessness of a maid-servant, and the snuff of a candle, 

2. Several people will bathe and be drowned. This will operate 
as an awful caution, and will give rise, in many, to the sage deter- 
mination of—not venturing into the water till they can swim. 

3- Two or three persons will perish in attempting to shoot London- 
Bridge—many special puns will be perpetrated as-to the unsports- 
man-like impropriety of letting fly at starlings sitting: and the 
accidents will be remembered with horror till—a similar one occurs. 

4. Several banks will stop payment—many people will, in con- 
sequence, be totally ruined, and their friends will advise them to— 
invest the remainder of their property in the public funds, and retire 
to the country upon their incomes. 

5. A meeting will be held to devise measures for the succour and 
relief of those amiable Christians and patriots, the Greeks. Many 
eloquent speeches will be made, well larded with the mention of 
Marathon, Salamis, and Thermopyle; and the discussion will 
terminate in—a “ grand public dinner.” 
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6. Some splendid spectacles will be produced at the Theatres 
Royal—they will be generally abused and decried, and *he public 
will enter into a conspiracy to—fill the houses every night. 

7. Some works of an indecent or impious tendency will be pub- 
lished. Lord Eldon, in order to suppress them, will—license every 
low publisher to pirate them. 

8. Some young ladies, who have “ music in their souls,” will 
cross the Tweed for the sole purpose of—hearing the “ Harmonious 
Blacksmith !” 

9. One hundred entirely new periodicals will-start, each prefer- 
ing superior claims to public patronage. At the expiration of 
three months the whole will be quietly inurned in the*“ Tomb of all 
the Capulets.” 

10. Mr. Colburn (removed to New Burlington Street) will publish 
several “ works of interest and importance,” which will cut a great 
figure in the small type of the Morning Chronicle. 

11. Actions for crim. con., suicides, seductions, murders, man- 
slaughters, births, bankruptcies, divorces, deaths, and marriages are 
mere matters of course, and so multifarious, as to be altogether out 
of the scope of “ prophetic ken.” I may however venture to pre- 
dict that there will be occasion, more than once, for a display of 
Counsellor Phillips’s Hibernian flowers of rhetoric, and that Messrs. 
Andrews, Alley, and Adolphus will not disturb the court with 
squabbling more than—five times in a term—That Newmarket, 
Fishmonger’s Hall, and the Fives-Court will bring some half-dozen to 
the necessity of blowing out their brains—that at least three 
assassinations of horrible atrocity will take place, and—but I 
might go on in this manner for ever—so, with one more prediction, 
1 will conclude. ‘ 

12. The pages of the “ Lrrerary Louncer ” 


« Si 
Numina leva sinunt, auditque vocatus Apollo” 


will abound in articles of wit, pathos, humour, and ability, which 
will be read with feelings of interest and pleasure, if indeed they 
are—read at all—more especially those compositions which are dis- 
tinguished by the signature of 

Rhedycina, 12 Jan. 1826. J.P. P. C. 





